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very large part of the world that is known to have been
settled in very early times, upon the religions of the
ancient Hebrews and their neighbors, and upon the cul-
ture of peoples who were the connecting link between the
two greatest nations of remote antiquity.    We should
perhaps find that many of the unexplained and suppos-
edly foreign elements in the culture of Egypt, Babylonia
and Assyria had their origin in this great middle country.
Syria, including Palestine and the upper part of Ara-
bia, is a country which presents to the archaeologist a
very different set of problems from those which confront
him in Babylonia.   Here, instead of wide alluvial plains
are mountains and hilly regions and high plateaus, inter-
spersed  with  fertile  river valleys  and broad  rolling
plains, and large parts of Syria which were once popu-
lous and productive, as I have remarked above, have
become desert wastes.   Syria requires not only the exca-
vation of a large number of well marked sites, but thor-
ough exploration; for the desert tracts are only imper-
fectly known.   Then many of the most important ancient
places are occupied today by large and flourishing cities.
Three significant sites mentioned in the Babylonian or
Egyptian records are now the thriving cities of Aleppo,
Hama and Damascus.     The coast cities of the Phoeni-
cians, like Tyre and Sidon, also are the sites of modern
cities or large towns.   Excavation at these places is out
of the question; but there are other places, perhaps
equally important but still unidentified, where there are
no inhabitants.

Syria, Palestine and Arabia contain innumerable mon-
uments of the later phases of ancient history and of the
beginning of the Middle Ages. We do not know what the
relations of the earlier Hellenic world were to Syria, "but
we do know that Alexander the Great brought Greek cul-
ture to Syria and that the impress of that culture was
indelibly stamped upon the country for a thousand years.